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The difference of the indications of the two Thermometers expresses, 
numerically, the degree of atmospheric dryness at the moment to which 
it refers, and thus presents a scale the zero of which is saturation, the 
maximum being unascertainable. 



LI. — Megalithio Eemains in the Department op the Basses Pyre- 
nees. By Lobd Taibot de Malahidb, President E. I. A. 

[Bead April 26, 1869.] 

Dueino my stay at Pau, I made the acquaintance of the Vicomte de 
Villemarque, a distinguished antiquary of Brittany, who has given much 
attention to what they call Celtic antiquities. He informed me that 
■within a short distance there were some remarkable monuments of this 
period — indeed, the only ones he was aware of south of the province of 
Poitou. We accordingly arranged for an expedition to visit them, and 
we were fortunate enough to secure as a companion General Sir Yincent 
Eyre, to whose ready pencil I am indebted for the accompanying sketches. 
I regret extremely that owing to circumstances we were not enabled to 
give as much time to the investigation of these monuments as I could 
wish. There was a good deal of snow on the ground, and I did not 
make any measurements, relying upon obtaining this information in 
detail from another source, in which I have been disappointed. 

After passing the picturesque and woody sub-Pyrenean region, we 
emerged on the Val d'Ossau which leads to Eaux Bonnes, and stopped 
at Bielle. This is the site of a Boman town, and mosaics of that period 
have been discovered there. 

However, neglecting them, we left the beaten road, and penetrated 
into the flanks of the main chain of the Pyrenees. The scenery was 
very fine, commanding as we did the beautiful Val d'Ossau, and enveloped 
by an amphitheatre of mountains. Between three or four miles from 
Bielle, we got into the snow, and found ourselves in a circular valley, 
with a stream running down, a humble chapel, and a plateau surrounded 
by a circle of chestnut trees, in the midst of which was the most 
remarkable of the circles which came under our observation. The spot 
is called, in the dialect of Beam, Hondaas de las Eatlas, or Spring of the 
Fairies (see PL xxxi.). In the month of May I understand that there are 
great festivities among the peasantry, who dance and amuse themselves 
underthe trees. It is considered a blessed spot, and no evil spirit ventures 
to disturb their innocent enjoyments. The spring has a still holier 
character ; it is under the protection of the Virgin Mary, and its waters 
were held to be a sovereign remedy against the rinderpest when it first 
invaded the South of Europe, about the middle of the last century. The 
chapel was then erected, and I believe the patron saint is considered to 
have exerted a prophylactic influence during the prevalence of the late 
Peste bovine. 
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But to come to some details of the druidical circles. They are very 
small, the largest not measuring above four or five feet in diameter, 
There are a very considerable number of them, between thirteen and 
twenty. Some are perfect, others in a dilapidated state. The stones of 
which they are formed are evidently of the locality, and none are of large 
dimensions. They are very rude, and there is no appearance of cutting 
or dressing. There are also no signs of inscriptions, or designs of any 
description. We fancied that we could trace one, if not two, large 
circles enclosing the whole ; but it was exceedingly difficult to come to 
any accurate opinion on the subject, owing to the state of the ground, 
which was covered with snow. I trust that some competent antiquary, 
with time at his disposal, will give a more detailed and satisfactory 
description. 

Turning to the right, and ascending a hill of slight elevation, we 
came to a kind of terrace overlooking the winding Gave d'Ossau. There 
were no trees, bat a good deal of gorse, box, and the other usual Pyrenean 
underwood. Here, after a little investigation, we discovered the 
object of our search. In a nearly straight line, following the course 
of the terrace, we found about a dozen similar circles. They were of 
about the same dimensions, but the stones were rather larger (see Pi. 
xxxii.). It probably had been less disturbed than the other, owing to the 
superstitious dread which we heard prevails in the neighbourhood with 
respect to them. They are supposed to be haunted by the loupgarou, 
and no peasant would venture to approach them after dark. 

These are the only circles which we heard of; but I have little 
doubt that, if the sides of this extensive chain of mountains were closely 
examined, many more would be discovered. The whole of this country 
doubtless was occupied by the Iberian race, of which the Basques are 
the remnant ; and yet, strange to say, I have not been able to ascertain 
that any undoubted monuments of that widespread family have been 
discovered in the South of France. 

On our return, we went through Arudy to Buzy, on the road to 
Oloron, and near that town visited a very interesting cromlech, or 
dolmen, as they are called in France. It is not a large one, but 
in a good state of preservation. This is probably owing to its having 
been originally buried in a stone mound. The tradition is, that some 
thirty or forty years ago there was a band of robbers who haunted a 
neighbouring wood, and they, holding the popular idea that such 
monuments always contained treasures, took the pains of removing the 
heap of stones, when the cromlech, and I believe no treasure, appeared. 
It is not often that archaeology is indebted to men of their calling for 
such valuable discoveries. The accompanying drawings give a perfect 
idea of the Buzy cromlech (see PL xxxiii.). 



